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As Engineer in Charge of Bloomfield’s Remote 
Equipment Engineering, Division, it’s Bill’s job to 
direct the engineering of a variety of air-conditioning 
equipment ranging from room-coolers for homes to 
big units for theatres and hotels. 

Heat and cold—these have been Bill’s specialties 
since the early days of his career with G.E. Of all the 
various jobs he held “on Test,”’ and of the range of 
subjects he covered in the Company’s Advanced 
Engineering Program, he found that temperature 
problems interested him most. He tried his hand at 
improving the effectiveness of refrigerating machines 
and condensing units, and during.the war he worked 
on gunnery and supercharger problems. 

Then he went back to his main interest, and today 
he is top man of a group of engineers working to 
bring clean, cool, fresh air into our homes and 
buildings. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Bill received his early schooling in St. Louis, Missouri, where at the age Valedictorian of his high school class, his main hobby— begun when he 


of eight or nine he showed his early interest in engineering by writing was very young—was making model sailboats. Sailing these boats wos 
an essay on building bridges. a@ competitive sport for boys like Bill who liked “to make things.” 
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In his college summer vacations he worked for the city of St. Louis Now Bill is finding out that a firm understanding of the fundamental 
with surveying parties. This stimulated his interest in civil engineering, but sciences is essential in keeping up with his job in an ever-growing and 
later on in college he decided to major in electrical engineering. progressing field. 
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Tapioca Returns 


Do you remember a dessert called 
tapioca? 

It's been five years since there 
was any tapioca on your table. But 
now tapioca is beginning to come 
back. 

Before World War II we imported 
almost all our tapioca flour from 
Java. After the war started, the Japa- 
nese captured the island of Java. And 
by 1942 there was no tapioca on 
U. S. grocery shelves. 

War damage destroyed much of 
Java's tapioca industry. So even when 
the war ended we were still unable 
to get tapioca from Java. 

General Foods Corporation makes 
a product called “Minute Tapioca.” 
Tapioca pudding is made from this 
product. When General Foods 
learned they could not get tapioca 
from Java, they decided to go on a 
tapioca hunt in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Tapioca Hunt 


Tapioca is made from the root of 
the cassava plant. Cassava is widely 
grown in Central and South Amer- 
ica. General Foods decided that 
Brazil was the best place to search 
for cassava. Cassava is native to 
Brazil. 

In most places the cassava root is 
processed by hand, by the ancient 
Indian method. This method is too 
slow to meet U. S. needs. 

Finally, a General Foods investi- 
gator found four modern cassava- 
processing factories in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. There were many cassava 
plants growing in this area. General 
Foods decided to start importing 
tapioca flour from Sao Paulo. 

The flour is now arriving regularly. 
But it will be a year until there is 
enough tapioca for everyone who 
wants some. 

The cassava plant grows to a 
height of ten to sixteen feet. It has 
sweet, edible*, potato-like roots. 
The roots often grow to be three 
feet long. They weigh from ten to 
twenty pounds each. Many people 
in South and Central America make 
a kind of bread from cassava roots. 

The long roots are pulled up by 
hand. Then they are washed, peeled, 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


and ground. The ground root is 
forced through a fine screen. The 
screen separates the fiber from the 
milky liquid containing the starch, 
tapioca flour. 

The water is removed from the 
liquid. The remaining starch, or 
flour, is dried and packed in 100- 
pound bags to be shipped to the 
U. S. 

In the U. S. the tapioca flour is 
cooked and ground. It is reduced to 
the small crystals we buy in the 
grocery store. Then it is packaged 
and sent to stores all over the 
country. 


History 


About 400 years ago a Portuguese 
sailing vessel was wrecked off South 
America. The sailors found the na- 
tives grinding the ‘roots of a strange 
plant called mandioca (the cassava 
plant). The natives made bread from 
the ground roots. This was the first 
that the rest of the world knew about 
the cassava plant. 

In time, traders took the plant to 
East Indian areas, first to Singapore 
and then to Java. 

The tropical climate proved ideal 
for cultivation of the cassava plant. 
And Java became the center of tapi- 
oca production. 





N. Y. Public Ldébrary 
The Cassava Plant 












































































British Will Leave Palestine 


Great Britain has announced that 
British troops and officials will be 
withdrawn from Palestine. The Brit- 
ish government is giving up its 25- 
year mandate over the Holy Land. 


This announcement places the 
problem of Palestine squarely in the 
lap of the U.N. General Assembly. 
The Assembly is trying to find a solu- 
tion to the Palestine problem which 
will be acceptable to both Arabs and 
Jews. (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
22, page 14.) 

Whatever happens, Britain says, 
she is going to leave Palestine. 


BRITAIN’S PLAN 
If the General Assembly can find 


a solution agreeable to Arabs and 
Jews, Britain will stay long enough 
to help carry out the plan. 

If Jews or Arabs oppose the U.N. 
plan or if the U.N. fails to set up a 
plan, Britain will withdraw her 
troops from Palestine. Britain will 
tell the Jews and Arabs to settle their 
problems by themselves. 


Two big question marks now hang 
over the U.N.’s attempt to solve the 
Palestine puzzle. 

1. Is it possible to draw up any 
plan acceptable to both Jews and 
Arabs? If not, who will enforce the 
U.N. plan? 

The U. N. has no army. If the 
U. N. needs an army, it will have to 
ask its member nations to supply 
troops for an international army. 

2. What stands will the U. S. and 
Russia take? 

While the U.N. asked itself these 
questions, more trouble broke out in 
Palestine. 

Jewish terrorists bombed a Pales- 
tine police station, killing nine per- 
sons. 

The British stopped a ship carry- 
ing Jewish refugees who were trying 
to enter Palestine without permis- 
sion. 

And on September 29 the Arabs 
told the United Nations they would 
fight rather than accept a partition 
of Palestine. 


President Asks 
U.S. fo Save Food 


President Truman has asked Amer- 
icans to waste less food. 

The President told the nation that 
the world food shortage is “extreme), 
grave.” He asked each American to 
help save food so that we will have 
more to send to the hungry people 
of Europe. 

Mr. Truman said, “There is one 
immediate thing each of us can do. 
We can start now to conserve [save] 
by being more selective in foods we 
buy.” He urged the people to buy 
fewer livestock products, such as 
meat. Livestock eats grain. Grain is 
needed by the whole world. This 
means that when Americans eat lots 
of meat, they are eating lots of grain 

Today the world needs 4,500,000 


tons of grain more than is produced 


HELP OTHERS 


If Americans waste less food, M: 
Truman said, “We will save on ow 
family budget, and we will help 
others who are in desperate need.” 

The President said that if the peo- 
ple of the U. S. used the bread they 
usually throw away instead of buy- 
ing more bread, we would save 
70,000,000 bushels of wheat each 
year. This figure includes waste in 
hotels and restaurants too. 

Another Government official said 
there would be more food for Europe 
if housewives could find some way 
to save some of the food that now 
goes into the garbage pail. He said 
the average U. S. family wastes 15 
per cent of its food each year. 

Mr. Truman praised the Europea 
report on the Marshall plan. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Oct. 13.) He said 
the committees he has appointed 
will report by November 1 on what 
the U. S. can send Europe. 

When the report is completed, de- 
tailed plans for helping Europe ca! 
be made. Until then, the American 
people can start to help by not wast- 
ing food and by not eating more 
than they really need. 

It is not possible, the President 
said, for us to let people starve and 
freeze if we can help them. 

President Truman has appointed 
a Citizens Food Committee to help 
us find ways to save food. 
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U. N. Photo 
Chinese visitor at the U. N. tunes in 
on translation in her own language. 


New Ears forU.N. 


Something new has been added to 
the U. N. General Assembly. It is a 
system of short-wave radio transla- 
tion. 

With this short-wave radio, dele- 
gates, members of the press, and vis- 
tors may hear what is being said in 
the Assembly meeting while they 
are outside the Assembly Hall. 

The radios are portable. Each one 
s about the size of a woman’s eve- 
ning bag and is connected with a 
headset. A dial on the radio enables 
the listener to tune in on the speech 
being delivered, in any one of five 
languages —English, French, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Spanish. 

This is known as “simultaneous* 
translation.” As a speech is made, in- 
preters translate it. The interpre- 
ters are only a few words behind the 
peakers. The translations are broad- 
ist over the short-wave radio. 


INTERPRETERS 

Each interpreter must be able to 
speak any two of the following lan- 
ages: English, French, Russian, 
‘ninese, and Spanish so that he can 
inderstand the speech as it is made 
n one of these languages. As he lis- 
tens to the speech in one language, 
he translates it into another lan- 
guage. 

The portable short-wave radios 
are rented from the International 
Business Machines Corporation. 
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U.S. Eating More 
Thanin 1935-39 


The people of the U. S. are eating 
17 per cent more food today than 
they did before World War II. 

The figures in the table at right 
are from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. They tell the average 
amount of meat, eggs, and milk eaten 
by an American. 

The 1947 figures stand for what 
the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the average American will eat 
in 1947. The estimate is based on 
the amounts of meat, eggs, and milk 
already eaten this year. 

The second column of figures 
stands for the average amount eaten 
during each year of the years 1935 
through 1939. 

The figures do not mean that each 
American eats precisely this much 
meat, eggs, and milk. Some eat more. 
Some eat less. The figures are aver- 
ages. For example, the total amount 
of meat eaten divided by the num- 
ber of meat eaters tells you how 
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many pounds of meat the average 
person ate. Here are the figures: 


1947 1935-1939 

Average 

Meat 155 Ibs. 125.6 lbs. 
Eggs 378 298 

Milk 403 Ibs. 340 Ibs. 


These are just three foods of which 
Americans are eating more. The 
total 17 per cent increase includes 
all foods. The 17 per cent also makes 
allowance for the foods of which 
Americans are eating less. 

For example, the average amount 
of butter eaten by a person in 1947 
is 11.9 pounds. In 1935-1939 the av- 
erage was 16.7. This decrease is prob- 
ably due to the high price of butter. 


U. N. RETURNS MONEY 


Squelch any impulse you may 
heve to send money to the U. N. 

A little while ago some U. N. well- 
wishers heard that the U. N. must 
raise $65,000,000 to build the future 
world capital. So they mailed in their 
contributions — from $1 to $25. 

Nothing in the Charter permits the 
U. N. to accept monetary contribu- 
tions. So the money was all sent back 
with thank-you notes. 


Boeing Stratojet Bomber 





Boeing Aircraft Co 


This is Boeing’s new experimental XB-47 jet bomber, called the “Stratojet.” It 
heralds a new era in U. S. aircraft design by introducing the drag-alleviating 
sweptback wing for the first time. Another new feature is the engine installation. 
Four engines are paired in nacelles (fins) below the wing near the fuselage with 
the other engines located near the wingtips. This 62-ton giant is powered by six 
General Electric J-35 turbojet engines. It has a 2,000-mile cruising range. The 
“Stratojet” has a wingspan of 116 feet and a length of 108 feet. It has not been 
test flown yet, but it is expected to reach a speed of 630 mph at 30,000 feet. 
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Photo above: Mohammedan mosques in the city of Baghdad. The high, 


old land. 
The Kingdom of Iraq was es- 
tablished in 1921. 

The land of Iraq flourished when 
men first started writing history 
5,000 years ago. 

At that time Iraq was two king- 
doms, called Sumer (SU-muhr) and 
Akkad (AHK-ahé). In 2500 B.C. 
these two kingdoms became one na- 
tion. 

A small village was chosen as cap- 
ital. That village was Babylon 
(BABB-ih-lonn). Under a family of 
kings, called the Amorites (AM-ore- 
ites), Babylon became a “city state.” 


BABYLON’S GREAT DAYS 

The greatest of the Amorite kings 
was Hammurabi (hahm-oo-RAH-be). 
He built Babylon into a mighty city, 
unequalled in splendor. After Ham- 
murabis death, tribes from the 
north invaded the city. During the 
next 1,000 years little was heard of 
Babylon. 

Meanwhile a new kingdom grew 
up. It was the Kingdom of Assyria 
(a-SIHR-ih-uh). Later it was called 
the Empire: of Assyria. Capital of 
this new empire was the city of 
Nineveh (NIHN-uh-vuh), where 


[i is a new kingdom but an 








Mosul (mo-SOOL) now stands. The 
Assyrians destroyed Babylon. 

About 600 B.C. the Assyrian Em- 
pire fell to the Chaldeans (kal-DEE- 
anns), a tribe from the south. Their 
King Nebuchadnezzar (nebb-u-kadd- 
NEHZ-uhr) rebuilt Babylon into a 
beautiful city. Nebuchadnezzar is 
mentioned in the Bible. It was he 
who enslaved the Jews of Jerusalem 
and brought them to Babylon. 

The next famed ruler of Babylon 
was Cyrus the Great, King of Per- 
sia. He defeated the Babylonian 
army led by the young prince Bel- 
shazzar (behl-SHAZZ-uhr). Before 
the battle mysterious writing ap- 
peared on the wall at the palace of 
Babylon. This writing warned Bel- 
shazzar that he would lose. 

The famous Greek hero, Alexander 
the Great, conquered Babylon next. 
After 13 years of rule, Alexander 
died in the city he had conquered. 

For the next 1,000 years, the land 
we call Iraq continued to be in- 
vaded. 

Then in 637 A.D. the Arabs over- 
ran the country. They brought a new 
religion, Mohammedanism. 

One of the greatest of the Arab 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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slender towers are called minarets. 


rulers was Harun al-Rashid (hah- 
ROON ahr ra-SHEHD). He was 
friend to scholars, poets, doctors, 
and philosophers.* From all parts 
of the world men of learning flocked 
to his court at Baghdad (BAGG- 
dadd) which became the setting for 
many tales of the Arabian Nights. 

Under the many civilizations of 


KING AT WORK 





Press Association 
Twelve-year-old King Faisal Il of 
Iraq studying in his room in the 
Rose Palace, Baghdad. He can speak 
and write English and Arabic. 






























ancient Iraq, fine inventions were 
produced. Such simple things as the 
wheel, the building arch, and irriga- 
tion® were used for the first time. 
They divided the circle into 360 de- 
grees and the day into 24 hours. 

The Mongols who invaded Iraq in 
the thirteenth century did a great 
deal of damage. They let the irriga- 
tion system fall into decay. They de- 
stroyed Baghdad's splendor. 

In 1534 Baghdad fell under Turk- 
ish rule. 

Iraq was part of the Turkish Em- 
pire from 1534 until 1918, when 
World War I ended. At the close of 
the War, Turkey lost her empire be- 
cause she had fought on the losing 
side. Iraq became a British mandate. 
The people of Iraq had their hearts 
set on full independence. A  stcp 
toward this was gained in 192] 
when, with Britain’s consent, King 
Faisal the First took the throne. 
Iraq thus became a kingdom and a 
mandate at the time. King 
Faisal, a wise and able leader, pre- 
pared his people for complete free- 
dom. This was granted in 1932. 

BOY KING 

The following year King Faisal I 
died. His 21-year-old son, Ghazi 
(GHAH-zee), became king. He was 
killed in an automobile accident in 


same 


1939, and his son became king. The 
new king, Faisal Il, was only four 
years old at the time. Now he is 12. 

Since King Faisal II is too young 
to rule, the head of government is 
his uacle, Emir Abdul ‘Tah (eh- 
MEER -ahb -DOOL). Emir means 
“prince.” 


THE OLD 
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The raising of sheep and goats is done by nomads 
who build these primitive huts as temporary shelter. 





The Constitution of Iraq gives the 
king wide powers. He is commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces. He or- 
ders elections, calls parliament to- 
gether, and can dismiss the Prime 
Minister when he thinks it necessary. 
The Prime Minister heads the Cab- 
inet. 

Iraq used to be called Mesopota- 
mia (mehs-o-po-TAY-mih-uh). The 
ancient Greeks gave the land that 
name. Mesopotamia means “country 
between two rivers.” The two rivers 
are the Tigris (TIE-grihs) and the 
Euphrates (u-FRAY-teez). Iraq's 
largest cities and best farm land lie 
along these rivers. 

The Tigris starts in the mountains 
up north, winds through the central 
hills, and cuts across the plain in the 
south. Above Basra (BUHS-rah), it 
joins the Euphrates. At that point 
both rivers become one called the 
Shatt-al-Arab (shaht al a-RAHB). 

The land through which both riv- 
ers twist is almost treeless, because 
of the lack of rain. Date-palms are 
the only trees found in large num- 
bers. They grow along the rivers. 

Northern Iraq gets more rainfall 
than southern Iraq. In the south the 
land is better for farming, but no 
rain falls during eight months of the 
year. The only way farming can be 
carried on is through irrigation. 

The rainy season comes in the 
spring. Sometimes spring rains cause 
the rivers to overflow, and the pre- 
cious water is wasted when not 
needed. To solve this problem, the 
Iraqi are building dams. 

Western Iraq is a barren desert. 
It is strange that in such a thirsty 
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land most of the people are farmers. 
But Iraq has a small population — 
5,250,000 people — and a great deal 
of land — 143,000 square miles. Her 
population is smaller than New York 
City’s, but the people live in an area 
nearly three times the size of New 
York State. There is enough good, 
watered land for them to have thriv- 
ing little farms. 

Dates are the main crop and food. 
They are grown along the banks of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. Iraq has 
three-fourths of all the date-palm 
trees in the world. Under the shade 
of these palms, apples, oranges, 
plums, and vegetables are grown. 
Other farm crops are tobacco, cot- 
ton, wheat, barley, and rice. 

The Iraqi also raise livestock. They 
raise some of the world’s finest 
horses. Sheep and cattle are used fo: 
food, wool, and hides. Goats are 
raised for milk. Donkeys, mules, 
horses, camels, and buffaloes are 
work animals. 


OIL 


Kirkuk in the northeast is the main 
oil center. Owners of the companies 
that drill the oil from the ground 
are not Iraqi, but Americans, Brit- 
ish, Dutch, and French. They pay 
the government of Iraq for the oil 
produced. 

Most of Iraq’s oil is exported. Each 
year nearly 5,000,000 tons of oil are 
pumped to the ports of Haifa (Pal- 
estine) and Tripoli (Lebanon) 
through a pipeline. 

Oil gives Iraq much wealth but 
also many headaches. The U. S. and 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Modern type houses in the city of Baghdad. In all the 
cities of Iraq new homes and schools are being built. 


















‘ss ET’S go to Congress!” The idea 

L came to Tuck as he saw the 
white dome of the Capitol shining 
in the July sun over Washington, 
D. C. 

“Do you think we can get special 
permission to visit the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate?” Bib 
wondered. 

“Special permission!’’ Tuck 
laughed. “This is the United States. 
\ll we have to do to watch Congress 
nake laws is walk into the spectators’ 
vallery of the House or the Senate.” 

Tuck added, “During the war peo- 
ple had to get passes from a Repre- 
sentative or Senator from their state. 
But not any more. Let’s go to the 
House first. It meets at noon in the 
right wing of the Capitol.” (The Sen- 
ite meets in the left wing.) 


THE HOUSE 


Bib and Tuck walked up the long 
fight of steps of the Capitol build- 
ing. 

“Know how many Congressmen 
there are? Five hundred and twenty- 
one.” Tuck was remembering facts 
trom civics class. “There are 435 
Representatives (elected for two 
years) and 96 Senators (two from 
each state, elected for six years).” 

Bib and Tuck slid into the front 
row of the gallery in the House of 
Representatives. Representatives sat 
below the gallery in a huge semi- 
circle. Speaker of the House Martin 
was saying, “Is there any objection 
to considering this bill?” 

“I object,” someone called. 

“The gentleman from South Da- 
kota objects and has the floor,” stated 
Speaker Martin. 


WOMAN 


As the “gentleman from South 
Dakota” began to speak, Tuck caught 
sight of the page boys carrying mes- 
sages to the Representatives. “I sure 
would like to be a page boy in the 
House or in the Senate,” Tuck re- 
marked. “We learned in civics that 
page boys must be 12 to 17 years 
"Ps 

“And have good grades in school,” 
Bib prompted slyly. “School would 
seem a lot harder if you were a page 
and went from 7 to 11 in the morning 
and from 2 to 6 in the afternoon — 
after your duty at the House.” 

Suddenly a prankster’s twinkle 
came into Tuck’s eyes. “Hey,” he ex- 
claimed faking surprise. “There's a 
woman in Congress!” 

“There are seven women in Con- 
gress,” Bib grinned back. “If other 
men know as little as you do, it’s a 
good thing there are Congresswomen 
to keep things going!” 

“Are there any women Senators?” 
Tuck asked this question seriously. 

“Not at present. The seven mem- 
bers of the ‘petticoat brigade’ are all 
in the House. The Senate is a ‘gen- 
tleman’s club.’ But there have been 
five women Senators. Altogether 
there’'ve been 43 Congresswomen.” 

“What a story for the Jeff, Jr!” 
Tuck exclaimed. “Let’s go talk to a 
woman Congressman.” Before Tuck 
finished making his suggestions, Bib 
was making plans. 

When the House adjourned Bib 
and Tuck dashed over to the House 
office building to the office of Mrs. 
Margaret Chase Smith, one of the 
three Representatives from Maine. 

“Golly,” Tuck said as Mrs. Smith 
graciously invited them into her 
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BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


study, “I never expected to be talking 
to a member of Congress!” 

“Perhaps you have the wrong idea 
about Congressmen,” Mrs. ‘Smith 
said with a smile. “Many people as- 
sume that Congressmen are too busy 
to bother with them. The way we 
look at it is that the people send us 
here. Our time is their time.” 

“Do you talk to everyone who 
comes to see you?” Bib asked. 

“I take time to see everyone from 
my district in Maine. And once a 
year, I visit each county in the dis- 
trict to make it easy for people to 
talk to me. In fact, over half of a 
Congressman’s time is spent helping 
the people back home whom we rep- 
resent— our constituents.” 

“What do you do for them?” Tuck 
put in. 


DUTIES 


“Anything from sending informa- 
tion on schools or on what to raise 
on their farms, to introducing a bill 
into Congress,” Mrs. Smith an- 
swered. “If someone writes that his 
town in Maine needs a new Post 
Office building, or more Coast Guard 
stations, I feel that it’s my job to do 
my best to get it for him. If neces- 
sary, I introduce his request as a 
bill.” 

“When you introduce a bill for an 
individual, does the whole Congress 
vote on it?” Bib wanted ‘to know. 

“No, in such cases we introduce 
what's called a ‘private bill.’ The pri- 
vate bills are read every two weeks. 
If no one objects to them, they are 
automatically passed. If one person 
objects to the bill, it is studied fur- 


(Continued on page 12) 



























































“Spouting” on street-corners is a natural safety valve 
for those who disagree. Union Square and Hyde Park 
have been symbols of free speech in U. S. and England. 














When somebody makes a nasty remark about our form 
of government or other fellow Americans, are you there 
with a good answer? Speak up for democracy always. 

















Free speech has its heroes no less than war. In slavery 
days, Garrison, editor of “The Liberator,” cried “' 
will be heard,” and was mobbed in Boston streets. 


Freedom to 


VERYONE has forgotten the true name of a litt! 
K park in front of the public library in a large Amer 
ican city. Because it is given over to the right o! 

free speech, it is popularly known as Bughouse Squar: 

One summer night all the soapbox orators were hold 
ing forth on their favorite themes — religion, gover: 
ment, the cost of living, food, the drug danger, and 
every other subject, serioys or trivial. 

An angry man approached the policeman on the cor- 
ner. The officer of the law had settled down to a calm 
and contented evening. 

“Officer,” the man bellowed. “I demand that you 
arrest that man.— there — on that soapbox.” 

“What's he done?” 

“He says the President is a bum —a grafter and a lia: 
Officer, you must arrest him.” 

“On what charge?” 

“Why — why — he can’t go around talking about ou 
President that way!” 

The officer grinned. “Look, mister, if you don't lik: 
what that guy is saying, go and get a soapbox of you 
own!” 


A Soapbox of Your Own 


“Go and get a soapbox of your own” is our way o! 
managing views and opinions that do not agree wit! 
those of the majority. 

It took us a long time to come to this reasonable stat: 
of mind, and sometimes, even now we fall back int: 
intolerance. 

During wars and times of crisis we often forget that 
freedom of speech is a fundamental right. It is at such 
times that we most need the benefit of patriotic and 
intelligent criticism. But the nation must protect itsel! 
against actions that would really aid the enemy. Th: 
line between deeds and words is sometimes hard t 
draw. The courts have held that free speech is always 
legal unless it creates a “clear and present danger” t: 
national security or public welfare. 

In World War I we forgot the lessons that should 








The Supreme Court has been a bulwark of our civil lib- 
erties. “The Magnificent Yankee,” Oliver Wendel! 
Holmes, and other judges upheld freedom of speech. 

















Speak Our Minds 


have been learned in the Revolution and in the War 
between the States. Nearly five thousand people were 
prosecuted in World War I for speeches, publications, 
or meetings alleged to be seditious. About two thousand 
were sent to prison. 

World War II, however, showed that we had made 
real progress. No great limitation was put on the right 
of free speech, and no serious problem developed. An 
effort was made to confine punishment to those who 
were actually guilty of helping the enemy, and less than 
a hundred people were sent to jail for sedition. 

During peace time, the Abolitionists who wanted to 
free the slaves before the Civil War were frequently 
attacked or arrested. Women who wanted the vote be- 
fore the 19th Amendment were obliged to assert their 
right to speak every step of the way. 


The Right to Disagree 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager says, “It is the glory of 
democracy that it — and it alone —can tolerate dissent. 
.. . It is the strength of democracy that dissent, where 
tolerated, is helpful rather than harmful.” 

This quotation from a well-known historian should 
help to set straight some Americans who, in their zeal 
to protect the nation from subversive acts, sometimes 
injure the Constitutional right of free speech itself. But 
here we face a problem. Fascist and communist doc- 
trines are being advocated at some swank dinner par- 
ties, as well as from many soapboxes. These ideas are 
not always labeled. Can you spot a communist or fascist 
idea when you hear it? 

These people who advocate fascism or communism 
use the rights of free speech we grant them to try to 
overthrow the very institutions of government which 
make it possible for them to speak! 

Most Americans think these fascist and communist 
doctrines false and dangerous. Yet in our freedom we 
must protect the right of free speech for those whom 
ve disapprove. At the same time we must reinforce our 
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democracy to prevent it from being overthrown. 

How? Go and get a soap box of your own! This is the 
time to speak up for democracy. We have something 
good here, and we want the world to know it! Some 
people overwork one kind of liberty — the right to criti- 
cize their own country. 

Now is the time to say a few good things about us. 
No day goes by without its opportunities to put in a 
quiet word for the great ideals and achievements of 
America. You will find them in “bull sessions” at the 
corner drugstore, in the corridors, at the Senior Prom, 
or even the football games! 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said “. . . the best test 
of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market. That . . . is the theory 
of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as all life is an 
experiment.” 

But it was this same wise Justice of the Supreme 
Court who warned that there were limits to free speech 
beyond which no one should go. For instance, he said 
no persgn would be justified in yelling “Fire!” in a 
crowded theatre and starting a panic. 


Dictatorship Can‘t Take Criticism 


Democracy can stand this “competition in the mar- 
Ket.” Neither fascism nor communism can bear the 
truth. 

In Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany free speech was 
never tolerated, and was among the first civil rights to 
go. Pre-war Japan went even further. The militarists 
accused the people‘s party of having “dangerous 
thoughts.” 

In Communist Russia, any speech that does not fit in 
with the party plans is considered “counter-revolution” 
and punished accordingly. Lenin said that of course 
there could be several parties in Russia — on one con- 
dition: that the Communist party was in power and all 
the others in jail. 














Before the last war, “thought control” by Japanese 
police was rigid. They broke up college lectures and im- 
prisoned leaders like Kawaga who stood for freedom. 
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It isn’t safe to criticize the government in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The NKVD (secret police) arrests all opponents 
and drives them to exile, prison camps, or death. 
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WOMAN 
Congressman 


(Continued from page 9) 


ther. If three or more people object, 
it is dropped.” 

“Do you make many speeches?” 
Tuck asked. 

“A good many,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“I work carefully on my speeches. If 
I'm going to speak, I feel that I 
should try to give my audience some- 
thing worthwhile.” 

“Is there any difference in the job 
of being a Congressman or Congress- 
woman?” Bib asked. 

Mrs. Smith smiled. “The women 
in Congress usually don’t like to be 
singled out as women — were Con- 
gressmen. We were sent to Congress 
to do the same job that men Repre- 
sentatives do — to represent the peo- 
ple, both men and women, in law- 
making.” 

THE RECORD 


“In the House today we noticed 
that when a Representative is speak- 
ing, a secretary stands beside him 
taking notes,” Tuck said. “Is that for 
the Congressional Record?” 

Mrs. Smith nodded. “One secre- 
tary begins taking the speech in 
shorthand. Then another secretary 
takes over and the first one dashes 
out to type his notes. Almost by the 
time the speaker takes his seat, a 
typed copy of his speech is handed 
to him for revisions before it goes 
into the Record. 

“The Congressional Record is the 
word-for-word report of what goes 
on in each house of Congress every 
day,” Mrs. Smith added. “It is printed 
overnight by the G.P.O. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office). It’s delivered 
to each Congressman early in the 
morning. 

“In fact, the Record is the only 
publication in the world that has no 
restrictions on what it prints. No one 
can even be sued for anything that 
goes into the Congressional Record.” 

“Do you attend every meeting of 
the House?” Bib asked. 

“No. When I miss a meeting I 
read the Record to find out what 
happened. But I’m always on hand 
to vote,” Mrs. Smith explained. 

“Do you vote the way the people 
back home urge you to in letters?” 
Tuck asked. 

“Not always,” Mrs. Smith smiled. 


“Since I am responsible for what I 
do, I feel that I should make up my 
own mind. When people back home 
decide how they feel about a bill in 
Congress, they have the opportunity 
to change their minds a month later. 
When a Congressman makes up his 
mind and votes on a bill, his decision 
goes down in history. 

“This is why it has been made diff- 
cult to pass a law in this country,” 
added Mrs. Smith. “Suppose you in- 
troduce a bill in the House. There 
are twelve ways that the bill can be 
killed before it becomes the law of 
the land.” 

(1. A new bill goes first of all to a 
committee chairman. If the chair- 
man decides not to have the com- 
mittee discuss the bill, it dies there. 

2. The committee may decide not 
to send the bill to Congress. 

3. The Rules Committee of the 
House may stop the bill before it 
gets to Congress. 

4. The members of the House may 
decide not to discuss the bill. 

5. The members of the House 
may vote against the bill. 

If the bill passes the House, it goes 
to the chairman of a committee in 
the Senate. It must buck the same 
five hurdles in the Senate. This 
makes ten hurdles so far. 

11. If both House and Senate pass 
a bill, the President may veto it. 

12. Finally, the Supreme Court 
may declare it unconstitutional. ) 

“Looks as if it’s impossible to pass 
a law unless most Congressmen 
really want it,” Tuck remarked. 


Chase-Statler photo 
Representative Smith 


“How did you become interested 
in politics?” Bib wanted to know. 

“I got into politics by being active 
in community affairs in my home 
town of Skowhegan, Maine. 

“I've been a teacher, and an execu- 
tive for a telephone company, a 
newspaper, and a woolen compan, 
When my husband, Clyde Smith 
was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1936, | came to Wash 
ington to be his secretary. He died 
four years later, and I was elected 
to fill his unexpired term.” 

Tuck was counting on his fingers. 
“That means you've been re-elected 
twice,” he said. 

“Yes, this is my sixth year as a 
Representative. I am running for 
Senator from Maine in the 1948 elec- 
tions next fall.” 

“Youll be the only woman in the 
Senate!” Bib exclaimed. 

“I may be the only woman in th 
Senate, if no others are elected at 
the time —and if I’m elected,” said 
Mrs. Smith. 


NOMINATION 


“How do you become a candidate 
for office?” Tuck asked. 

“One of the senators from Main: 
is retiring. All I must do to run is 
announce to the public through 
newspapers that I’m a candidate. | 
must also have a certain number of 
people sign a petition by this Janu 
ary, requesting that I become a can- 
didate. 

“Any number of people may bh 
come candidates in this way,” Mrs 
Smith explained. “Then the politica! 
committees in the state choose on 
candidate to run for each party.” 

“It must be pretty hard work t 
be a_ Representative,” Tuck rr 
marked. 

“Politics is hard work,” Mrs 
Smith said. “As one of our 435 mem 
bers in the House, sometimes 
seems difficult to put over your ideas 
But no matter how small a part on 
plays, being a Representative is a 
chance to improve the Government 
and to help people.” 

“Golly,” Tuck said as he and Bil 
shook hands with Representati\: 
Smith. “Since you're running for th: 
Senate, talking to you is like talkin 
to a Representative and a Senato 
at the same time!” 

As they walked down the hal! 
Tuck grinned at his sister. “You’y: 
got my approval if you want to be ° 
woman Congressman!” — Gay Heap 








FREE! " 


Famous Delta Power Tools 


are again offered as the awards... 
in the Woodworking Divisions 


of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
pth your hop teacher for detatls aud nules 


You have a chdnce to win a valuable Delta Power Tool, in 


‘ y recognition of your woodworking ability. Sounds great, doesn’t 
5 El TA it! ... Think of the fun you can have using your prize Delta 
\ tool — making good-looking, useful objects! ... There are no 

Z g § J 


x 
MILWAUKEE entry fees or other charges in this competition. Be sure to enter! 
R 





Gy) DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION Genero! soles omce: 6 N sichigon Ave, Chisago 2. il 
OELTA ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Via 443 me ariel bil. 

















DOES A FELINE 
NEIGH? 


Each word in the following list 
pertains to an animal. The animals 
are shown in the drawings above. 
After each word write the number 
of the animal to which it pertains. 
For example, the adjective feline 
means “catlike.” The noun feline 
means “a member of the cat family.” 
So after feline, you would write 6. 


Feline 
Canine 
Bovine 
Aquiline 
Equine 
Leonine 
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WHAT'S A 
TRAMPOLIN? 


A trampolin (TRAM-po-lin) is a 
mat or netted frame used by acro- 
bats in their performance. 


ARE YOU 


SPELLBOUND? 


Stationary and stationery are two 
words that have been fooling us for 
years. We always had to look in a 
dictionary to find out which meant 
“writing paper” and which meant 
“not moving.” 

The other day we came across. a 
little trick for telling them apart. 
Here is the trick. 

Just remember this sentence: Writ- 
ing paper is stationery. Paper has an 
er in it and so does the stationery 
which means “paper.” If you remem- 
ber this, you'll never have any 
trouble knowing when to use ary 
and ery. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


edible (EDD-ih-bl). Fit to be eaten 
as food. Edible is an adjective. It is 
from the Latin edere, meaning “to eat.” 
irrigation (ihr-rih-GAY-shuhn). Sup- 
plying dry land with water so that crops 
will grow. Irrigation is carried on in 
places where there is little rainfall. 
Water from underground springs or 
from nearby rivers and lakes is brought 
to the land to be irrigated by canals ér 
ditches. Irrigation is a noun. It is from 
the Latin irrigare, “to water in.” 
philosophers (fih-LOS-o-fuhrz. Pro- 
nounce the o in los as in not.) Persons 
who have studied much philosophy. 
Philosophy is the study of the truth 
or principles on which all knowledge is 
based. Philosopher is a noun. It is from 
the Greek philos, meaning “loving,” 
and sophos, meaning “wisdom.” 
simultaneous (sie - muhl - TAY - ne - 
uhs). Taking place at the same time. 
Simultaneous is an adjective. It is from 
the Latin, simul, “at the same time.” 


NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Titicaca (te-te-KAH-kah). 

eassava (ku-SAH-vuh). 

Nasiriyah (nah-se-RE-yuh). 

Diwaniyah (de-wah-NE-yuh). 

Kirkuk (kihr-KOOK). 

Kut (koot). 

Amarah (ah-MAHR-uh). 

Hillah (HILL-uh). 

(Pronunciation of other names and 
places in Iraq are given in the article.) 


EVENING 


The gold sun set behind a hill 
And bid the world goodnight. 
Wind gently swayed the treetops 
While God blew out the light. 


The pink dissolved and turned to dusk, 
Stars lightened in the sky. 

Moonbeams shone upon the night, 
Day had tiptoed by. 


Carol S. Tasker, 8th Grade 
Henley Elementary School, $. Portland, Me. 


EGGS! 


WAS sent to town to see about some 

eggs which were not delivered to our 
house. I went directly to the counter 
and asked a short, fat man about it. 
He said, “Go ask Mr. Brussle. He takes 
the delivery.” 

I went to the basement, found Mr. 
Brussle and repeated, “You didn’t de- 
liver the eggs to my dad’s house.” 

“Who is your dad?” he questioned. 

“Oh, he’s a Lichtenberg, too,” I an- 
swered. 

“Well, I took those eggs to O. F. 
Lichtenberg.” 

I went out of the store, got on my 
bike, and went to O. F. Lichtenberg’s. 
I rang the doorbell which brought Mrs. 
Lichtenberg to the door. 

“Are you busy?” I inquired. 

“No, I’m Mrs. Lichtenberg,” she said. 

“Did you by any chance get our 
eggs?” 

“Whose?” she asked. 

“Lichtenberg’s,” I said. 

“Well, didn’t they deliver them to 
the right Lichtenberg?” & 

“No,” I said, “You're the wrong Lich 
tenbergs. We're the right Lichten- 
bergs.” 

“Well, we're just as good as you are 
and we gave those eggs to our neigh- 
bors.” 

I went to the next door and knocked. 
Nobody answered. I had turned to go 
when a car drove up. I asked if they 
received any eggs from the neighbors. 

“Ve vere jost at the post office send- 
ing some ekks to a soljer.” 

I quickly got on my eggs —I mean 
bike — went to the post office, and 
finally found the eggs. 

When I arrived home my mother 
took the eggs from me. Then I slumped 
down on the couch. 

A little while later Mother called me 
to supper. I went in and asked, “What 
are we having for supper?” 

“Eggs,” she replied. 
lowell Lichtenberg, 8th Grade 
Alta (lowa) Independent Consolidated School: 





HERE ARE THE WINNERS 


Working with aluminum has not only gained 
valuable experience and good fun for these 
-boys—it has paid off in cash! These projects 
have been awarded top prize money of fifty 


in the 1946-1947 Aluminum Projects Competition 


tion. Ask your teacher about the Aluminum 
Awards in the Metal Division of the Indus- 
trial. Arts Awards, conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. Your 





dollars each. Thirty-three other cash awards choice of projects is practically unlimited be- 
have been sent to the runners-up of the annual cause of the many forms in which aluminum 
Aluminum Projects Competition. is available—and because aluminum lends 


NEW CONTEST NOW STARTED. itself to every metal-working method. 
Here’s your chance to pick up one of the ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AmeEeRICA, 1774 
many cash awards for the 1947-48 competi- Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


$50 to Robert Dueno, 14, 
Grade 9B at Garden Homes 
School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


$50 to Leon Hull, 15, Grade 
10 at Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights, N. Y., for this 
bowl entered in Group Il. 
Principal, Russell B. Ross. 
Teacher, Andr. Baardsen. 





















sin, for this tray entered in 
Group |. Principal, Louise P. 
Bilty. Teacher, Hugo A. Heise. 





$50 to Al Landau, 16, Grade 
11B at East Tech High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for these 
candlesticks entered in Group 
lll. Principal, Barnett W. Taylor. 
Teacher, Bernard C. Specht. 
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WHAT MOUNTAINS OF THE U.S. 





ARE HNOWN 






























/S CAPTAIN HIDD A LEGENDARY CHARACTER, 
— )) OR WAS HE A REAL PERSON ? 
=a 















GROWING. 


AND BULGED UPWARD. 
MEASURED /N 





eTHE MOUNTAINS ON THE BORDER OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN-THE COAST RANGES —ARE 
YOUNG MOUNTAINS THAT ARE ST/LL 
OCCASIONAL EARTHQUAAES 
ARE CLEAR EVIDENCE OF THE CONTINVED 
GRINDING OF THE EARTH BLOCKS AGAINST 
ONE ANOTHER AS THEY ARE. COMPRESSED 

THIS GROWTH /S 
INCHES PER CENTURY. 





ABOUT 80 % OF THE NEWSPRINT USED /N THE 
S- /S PRODUCED IN CANADA. LOGS OF THE 
NORTHERN SPRUCE ARE THE MOST DESIRABLE 
FOR MAKING TH/S PAPER, BALSAM, POPLAR, AND 
PINE ARE ALSO USED. aso0me ROL 
——_“_$_—_—S==————=_ _ = WEIGHS ABOUT 


4/800 28S. 
6 MILES OF PAPER 
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& S/ERRA NEVADA 
2. ROCAY 
3. APPALACHIAN 









THE PRESENCE OF 


SHALE (SOFT ROCK) 


ALSO /NODICATES 


YOUNG MOUNTAIN. 
OLD MOUNTAINS SHOW 
YAGGED HARD ROCHA, 
MOSTLY GRAN/TE— |} 
THE SHALE HAVING ny 
BEEN WORN AWAY BY 
EROSION THROUGH , 
MILLIONS OF YEARS. 























LIQUID FLOWS 
ONTO A 
By MOVING BELT \\EE 

~~ 3 














BE REFLECTED. 





THE OCEAN LOOMS BLUE BECAUSE THE WATER 
ABSORBS RED AND YELLOW LIGHT, THUS 
ONLY GREEN, BLUE, AND VIOLET REMA/N TO 
THE COMBINATION OF THESE 


iM re| 














CESS PRODUCES THE DEEP BLUE COLOR. 
& 


LIGHT CONTAINS ALL COLORS 
OF THE SPECTRUM 













4,500,000 TINY DUST PARTICLES 
IN EACH CUBIC INCH OF CLEAR [X.- 
WATER REFLECT THE REMAINING => 
PORT/ON OF LIGHT THAT /S 
NWOT ABSORBED BY THE WATER 














| AND 8% OF N/CHEL. 





es 
= vere 


CHIPS ARE REDUCED 
70 A LIQUID PULP 
BY STRONG AC/DS 
AND COOKING 
























WHEN FINALLY 
PRESSED AND 
ROLLED /T Is 
“NEWSPRINT “ 


THE LIQUID 1S \ (TIS FLOWED 
THEN BLEACHED | ONTO A LONG 
AND BEATEN TO \ MESH SCREEN 
A CREAMY MAS5 \BELT FOR DRY/NG 



























STEEL /S CALLED STAINLESS WHEN THE ALLOY 
CONTAINS AT LEAST /2% OF CHROMIUM. 
‘ BUT THE MOST POPULAR OF THE STAINLEGS STEELS 
4S HNOWN AS “/8-8." /7 CONTAINS /8%& OF CHROMIUM 
ITS CHIEF USE /S FOR TRIM AND 
OUTSIDE PARTS OF AUTOMOBILES. 






= 
ALTHOUGH STAINLESS STEEL 
CUTLERY 4S NOW IN GREAT 
DEMAND, MANUFACTURERS 
SHOWED BUT SLIGHT INTEREST 
WHEN IT WAS FIRST PRODUCED. 




























CAPTAIN HIDD WAS ASSOCIATED (N BUSINESS WITH SOME 
OF THE LEADING MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK 
IN EARLY COLON/AL DAYS (ABOUT 1/685). HE OWNED PROPERTY 
IN SEVERAL PARTS OF NEW YORK. AS A PRIVATEER HE WAS 
COMMISSIONED BY THE A/NG 7O SAIL THE SEAS AND 
FIGHT PIRATES. (THERE WERE REPORTS THAT H/S OWN 
~P MUTINOUS CREW FORCED H/M INTO PIRACY FORA TIME.) & 
WUMBERLESS LEGENDS ATTACHED TO THE NAME OF 
CAPTAIN AIDD HAVE MADE HIM THE MOST FAMOUS 
OF PIRATES. AUTHORITIES NOW SER/OUSLY DOUBT gy 
WHETHER HE WAS EVER A PIRATE AT ALL AND Z ty 
DECLARE THAT AN UN/UST TRIAL /N ENGLAND 
RESULTED /N HIS BEING HANGED IN /702. 









AND ENGLAND 
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My 


The first Industrial Arts Awards com- 
petition and Fair-was held last year. Stu- 
dents from coast to coast sent entries. 
They were exhibited in the Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry from Aug- 
ust 17 to September 22. At the close of 
the Fair, Scholastic Magazines was invited 
to bring the 1948 Fair back to Chicago. 
Dates for next year’s exhibit have not yet 
been set, but the deadline for shipping 
entries to Chicago is June 20, 1948. 


a 


YOU TOO CAN WIN PRIZES 


For Your Projects in Drawing and Shop Work 


Are you enrolled in shop or drawing courses this year? If so, the 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS program is for you. 


WINNERS 
IN THE 1947 


This year’s Industrial Arts Awards has 


some new Divisions afl classifications, 
and more sponsors than last year. All are 
listed in the 1948 Rules Booklet. 

The contest again will be conducted 
for three groups of students, according to 
grades in school. By this arrangement, the 
work may be judged fairly. Group I is for 
students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades 
who are enrolled in shop or drawing 
classes. Group II and Group III are for 
students in the 10th, llth, and 12th 
grades. ; 
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COMPETITION FOR GROUP I, ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


wooD 


SPONSOR: Delta Manufacturing 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. First prize, 
Delta - Milwaukee Lathe; second, 
Delta-Milwaukee Circular Saw; third, 
Delta-Milwaukee Scroll Saw. 


WI. CARVING, Group I. 

Ist., Kenneth Twoguns, Iroquois, 
N. Y. 

2nd., Alfred Landa, Chicago, IIl. 

8rd., David C. Van Hart, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

W2. FURNITURE MAKING, Group I. 

Ist., Donald Fountain, Cleveland, O. 

Q2nd., Edward Vrabel, Stratford, 
Conn. 

3rd., Donald Sayre, Trenton, N. J. 

4th., Jack Iglewski, Chicago, II. 


5th., Ronald Konietzko, Trenton, 
N. J. 
6th., George Sears, Stratford, Conn. 
METAL 


SPONSOR, M1, M2, and M4, Scho- 

lastic Magazines. First prize, $25, 

second $15; third, $10. 

SPONSOR, M3, Aluminum, Alvu- 

minum Company of America, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. First prize, $50; 

second, $25; third, $10. 

Mi. COPPER, Group I. 

Ist., John Hesselbach, 

2nd., Ted Holevas, and 

Srd., Richard Buchert, all Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

M2. BRASS, Group |! 

Ist., John Amalfe, Elizabeth, N. J. 


M3. ALUMINUM, Group I. 

Ist., Robert Dueno, 

2nd., Gerald Schwartz, and 

3rd., Richard Plummer, all Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

M4. HAND TOOLS, Group I. 

Ist., Robert Myrman, 

2nd., Robert Malter, and 

3rd., Alfred W. Burck, all Chicago, 
Ill. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


SPONSOR: Park Instrument Co., 
Englewood, N. J. First prize, $30; 
second, $20; third, $10. The Hig- 
gins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
gave a supplementary prize of $10 
for prize-winning entries finished 
with Higgins Ink; C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., Camden, N. J. gave a 
$10 prize for prize-winning entries 
using Hunt artist or speedball pens; 
The Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., gave supple- 
mentary prizes of $15, $10, and $5, 
for Ist, 2nd., and 3rd. prize-win- 
ning entries done on their artist 
papers or boards, and Sketch Packets 
for honorable mention winners. 

D1. WORKING DRAWINGS, Group I. 
Ist., James Tsaggaris, and 

2nd., Edward Larson, Muskegon 

Heights, Mich. 
3rd., Joseph Marci, Hartford, Conn. 


PRINTING 


SPONSOR: Scholastic Magazines, 
First prize, $25; second, $15; third, 
$10. 


Pl. SINGLE IMPRESSION LETTER PRESS, 
Group I. 


Ist., Alfred Taylor, Snyder, N. Y. 

2nd., Richard Eick, Linden, N. J. 

3rd., Joseph Ventry, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

P2. PRINTING IN TWO OR MORE COLORS, 
LETTER PRESS, Group I. 

Ist., Bob Shively, 

2nd., John Cherniss, and 

3rd., John Cannon, all Cleveland, O. 


P3. POSTERS, LETTER PRESS, Group I. 


Ist., Tom Satink, 
2nd., Edward Vertovsnik, and 
3rd., Tom Colling, all Cleveland, O. 


MODEL MAKING 


SPONSOR: X-acto Crescent Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
First prize, $50; second, $25; third, 
$10; 4th, 5th, and 6th, X-acto hobby 
sets. 
MM1. NON-MILITARY AIRCRAFT, 
Group |. 
Ist., Stewart Scheurr, and 
2nd., Bernard Battaglin, both Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MM2. MISCELLANEOUS MODELS, 
Group |. 

Ist., Maurice Turner, and 

2nd., Bruno Gasiorowski, both Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

3rd., Dennis Donovan, Rochester, 


4th., Gracia M. Luge, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

5Sth., Arnold Adams, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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ENTER THE 1948 INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
See Your Industrial Arts Teacher for Rules Booklet or Write to 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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{Citizenship Qh 


Citizenship Quiz 


are based on articles 
RS ee ae 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. THE OLD AND THE NEW 


In the space next to each of the fol- 
lowing names write whether it is a per- 


son, modern city, ancient ruin, or river. 


Score 3 points each. Total, 30. 


Nebuchadnezzar 
Tigris — 
Baghdad 
Hammurabi 
Kurd _ 
Kirkuk 
Babylon 
Euphrates 
Nineveh 
Faisal 























SOSCNQAS OHNE 


— 





My score 


2. TAPPING TAPIOCA 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 15. 

l. Tapioca is made from a plant 
called 

a. cassava 
b. casserole 


c. carioca 
d. cucaracha 


2. The part of the plant from which 
we get tapioca is the 
a. stem ec. root 
b. leaf d. blossom 
3. Before World War II our main 
source of tapioca was 


a. Brazil c. Topeka 
b. Ceylon d. Java 
My score 





3. WHO SAID IT? 


In the space after each quotation, 
write the name of the man who said it. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 10. 


1. “We can start now to conserve 
by being more selective in foods we 
buy.” 

2. . the best test of truth is the 
power ‘of ‘the thought to get itself ac- 
cepted in the competition of the mar- 
ket.” 








My score______. 
4. WRONG OR RIGHT? 


Write the word “wrong” next to each 
of the following statements that is 


wrong and “right” next to each one that 
is right. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
1. The people of the United States 
are eating 17 per cent more food today 
than in 1935-1939. 
2. Great Britain will withdraw her 
troops from Palestine only if the United 
Nations orders her to do so. 
8. The Arabs of Palestine favor the 
partition of the country into Arab and 
Jewish states. 
4. English, French, Russian, Chi- 
nese, and Spanish are the five official 
languages of the U. N. 


My score 


5. IN CONGRESS 


Follow instructions underneath the 
numbers. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 
2 67 9 435 

1. Draw a circle around the num- 
ber of women now serving in Congress. 

2. Draw a square around the num- 
ber of years a member of the House 
of Representatives is elected to serve.. 

3. Put a check above the number of 
members in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

4. Draw a line under the number 
of years a Senator serves. 

5. Put parentheses around the total 
number of U. S. Senators. 











My score My total score___. 








A100 IN AWARDS FOR BO 





Michae! Welther Denald F. Schenheltz, Wm. Bewmaa 
Detroit, Mich. Hutchinson, Kans. Bell, Calif. 
First award; Duplicate first award, Second award, 
$5,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship 








More than 700 awards — 8 university schol- 
arships, $1,000 to $4,000 each, cash awards, 
trips —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild 1948 model-building competition 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1947, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senio: 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete with 
boys your own a 
fees, and awards ‘inelude Model Builders’ Too! 
Chests, cash, all-expense trips to the Guild conven- 
tion and 8 university scholarships worth $1,000 to 
$4,000 each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of 
General Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 
_ Write for free membership. Each new membe: 
receives a membership card and button, a full set : 


plans and instructions, all free. Competition closes 
July 1, 1948. 


You can win one of these awards! Mail the coupon 
NOW and get started. 


There are no dues or entrance 

















Name of 








1, 3 





Robert Welther John R. Chadima Douglas C. Brewa Charles Jordan 
Detroit; Mich. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Hatboro, Pa. Cambridge, Masa; CTS KK eee eee eee ee ee = 
First award; Duplicate first award Second award; First award; 

95,000 Scholarship $5,000 Scholarship $3,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarahip | FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
l Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors, 
| General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 
| Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Crafteman’s 

Guild 1948 Model Car Competition. Send me full instruec- 
| tions, without charge. 
l Name 
Address 
j City Zone State. 
James Mariel 
sy N. y Canton; Ohio ee me, | I was born on the day of 19. 
Second award: First award, Second award, : 
$2,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship $2,000 Scholarship {Parent or guardian 

I 
I 








Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


Mount Rushmore Memorial framed by jack- 
pines. Photo by George Wali, Williston Jr. 
H. S., Williston, N. D. George used Kodak 620. 


Boys sitting on the dock after swimming. 
Photo by David Watts, Camden Jr. H. S., 
Camden, Ark. David used a Baby Brownie. 





IRAQ 


(Continued from page 8) 


Britain are interested in Iraq's oil. 
So is Russia. The Iraqi (the people 
of Iraq) fear that these countries will 
come into conflict over oil and that 
their country will suffer. 

Three-fourths of the people of 
Iraq are Arabs who follow the Mos- 
lem faith. 

The rest are Kurds (who are also 
Moslems), Christians, Jews, and 
other groups. 

Because most of the people are 
Arabs, the government of Iraq is 
against a Jewish state in Palestine. 


The Christians have their own 
communities. Most of the Jews work 
in Baghdad as merchants. 

Both Christians and Jews have five 
representatives each in the Chamber 
of Deputies and one member each 
in the Senate. 

The majority of the people live 
along the Tigris and Euphrates riv- 
ers. There too are their famed cities 
— Baghdad, the capital; Mosul; and 
Basra. Baghdad and Mosul are rail- 
way centers. Baghdad also has three 
airports. Basra is a big gulf port 
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from which most of Iraq’s exports 
are shipped. These exports include 
the fine fabrics made in Mosul. Mus- 
lin cloth takes its name from Mosul. 
Arabic is the official language of 
Iraq. It is the language used in gov- 
ernment, in business, and in the 
schools. In the fifth and sixth grades, 
Iraqi pupils study English. 
Elementary schooling is free and 
compulsory. In spite of this, many 
boys and girls do not go to school. 
They live too far from towns and 
transportation is poor. . 
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HEY, gent FOR COACHES /” 























SID LUCKMAN | 
CHICAGO BEARS 























Think of it! Sammy Baugh and Sid Luckman give 
you tips on touchdown passing ... Don Hutson 
shows you how to snag passes ... Ken Strong shows 


you how to kick... Chet Gladchuk shows you how 


a big-time center does his job. 
* It’s all there in this easy-to-read comic book—a 


The name that’s 
OFFICIAL with America 


hundred action pictures in color, taken from Spalding’s 
thrilling movie “Inside Football.” 
Be the first of your gang to know the “inside dope” 


on heads-up football. Win games for your team. 
Send for your comic book today. Fill in coupon now. 
Be sure to enclose 5c to cover postage and handling. 


SEND FOR I(T TODAY 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S. 
19 Beekman Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of “Inside Football” comic 
book by return mail. I enclose 5e (in coin or 
stamps) to cover postage and handling. 


Name 



























Joke of the Week 


Doc: Why do you have E-6765 tat- 
tooed on your back? 

Patient: That’s not tattooed, Doctor. 
That’s where my wife ran into me with 


the car when I opened the garage door. 
Dickie Austin, Morganton (N. C.) Grammar School. 


Canals, Too! 


During a history lesson the teacher 
asked one of her students: “Tommy, 
what are the Phoenicians noted for?” 

Tommy? “That's easy — blinds!” 


They Were Trying 

Jupce: “Could you have settled this 
argument out of court?” 

Ketty: “Yes, your honor, that’s what 
we were trying to do when the police 
interfered.” 

James Boyd Guy, Ferguson (Ky.) School 
Scribe 

Dicx: “My father once wrote some- 
thing that was accepted by the Satur- 
day Evening Post.” 

Bos: “What did he write?” 

Dicx: “A check for one year’s sub- 


scription.” 
Jerry Markowski, Oklahoma Avenue School, 


Judith Millman, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
School, Dorchester, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





118 PRIZES F 


ENTER 
PLANTERS 
LIMERICK 


OR WINNERS 


Very Easy 


Win Some 
Spending Money! 


PEANUTS 
CONTEST 




































































Finn 10 misTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 








PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

- Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


y= 


























$25.00 3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
lst prize — F Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
4 prize — $15.00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
2nd P $10.00 Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 

3rd prize — : and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
Ath prize — 15 prizes 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
of $1.00 each. St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 

le Men- No entries accepted after that date. 

100 Honorab ee = 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 






takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 

judges. 
The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 
be 


tion Prizes — * 
yacuum packed tins of 


Planters Peanuts: 












any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: for will 
awarded each tying contestant. 




















Corny 


Moron coming into a store: “I got 
some corn syrup here last week and it’s 
no good.” 

Cuierk: “We are sorry. What was 
wrong with the corn syrup?” 

Moron: “I've been putting it on my 
corns all week and they are still there.” 

Joye Collins, McCook (Neb.) Jr. H. 8 


Mother Knows Best 


Teacher: “Why don’t you take the 
bus home, Billy?” 
Billy: “I'd like to, but Mother won't 


let me keep it in the house.” 


Dorothy Kagan, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
School, Dorchester, Mass 


At Least He Can Add 


Junior: “Hey, mom. I got 100 in 
everything on my report card.” 

Mother: “That’s fine, dear.” 

Junior: “Yeah, 40 in history, 30 in 
geography, 20 in reading, and 10 in 
spelling.” 


Stephen Murdock, P. 8S. 77, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Notice, Joke Writers 


If the joke you sent is not published 
within 50 days after you mailed it, you 
may consider that the joke was not 
considered funny enough for publica- 
tion. Many pupils send in more than 
one joke at a time. We suggest that you 


do this. 














You are a guest at a party at Joan’s 
house. You notice that one of the other 
guests has an impediment in his speech. 
Do you — 

_A. Go to Joan and ask her: “What's 
wrong with that fellow over there?” 

B. Avoid meeting the guest or joining 
the group. 

C. Act toward this guest just as you 
would toward anyone else at the party. 

"901109 8] 3 





Short Shots —. 


\\ 
NS 


OU baseball fiends asked for it, and 

here it is—my all-star big league 
team for 1947: 

First base, Mize (Giants); second 
hase, Gordon (Cleveland); third base, 
Elliott (Braves); shortstop, Boudreau 
Cleveland). Outfield: DiMaggio 
Yanks), Williams (Red Sox), and 
Kiner (Pittsburgh). Catchers: Cooper 
Giants) and Edwards (Brooklyn). 
Pitchers: Blackwell (Cincinnati), Feller 
(Cleveland), and Branca (Brooklyn). 

“In your listing of ace high school 
coaches,” writes Pete Falk, formerly of 
Ossining (N. Y.) High, “don’t forget to 
include Len Watters, of White Plains 
N. Y.) High School. Since 1929 Wat- 
ters has turned out eight undefeated 
football teams! Although his elevens 
lay the toughest teams in and around 
the state, they have never lost more 
than four out of ten games in any year.” 
° o ° 

The tears are flowing like root beer 
it Champaign (Ill.) High School. The 
U. of Illinois has “swiped” its crack 
basketball coach — Harry Combes, In 








John M. Price in Collier’s 
“No, no, Tortowitz. You're supposed 
to step in them!” 


nine years under Harry, Champaign 
won 273 games and lost only 30, They 
were state champs in 1946 and runners- 
up in ‘45 and °47, 


° a ° 


An all-day sucker with a cherry on 
top goes to Walter Tucker, of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Va., 
for being the only guy to spot two 
boners in my Sept. 15th column. 

“First you said that the Giants would 
be the first team in history to come up 
with five players who hit 20 or more 
home runs for the season. How about 
the 1938 Yankees? That year DiMaggio 


hit 32; Gehrig, 29; Dickey, 27; Gordon, 
25; and Henrich, 22. 

“And how about the 1940 Red Sox? 
They had Foxx with 36; Cronin, 24; 
Williams, 23; Doerr, 22; and Tabor, 21. 

“Then you stated that Bobby Thom- 
son would break the home-run record 
for rookies. Since Thomson had 23 at 
the time and the record is 38 by Wallie 
Berger (Boston Braves — 1930), that 
also qualified as an error.” 


9 Co o 


Nearly everybody is wild about Harry 
(Stuhldreher), football coach at the 
U. of Wisconsin. But he has his critics, 
too. One of them wrote a letter last 
year suggesting that Harry be replaced 
with two high school coaches — Eary 
Wilkie, of Edgemore Academy, and 
A. J. Barrett, of Madison East. 

This letter burned up Harry’s son, 
Skippy Stuhldreher, who plays quarter- 
back for Madison West. Skippy swore 
he'd write a letter in return, 

“No,” his Dad said, “that won’t do. 
On this job I’ve got to take this sort of 
thing. And you’ve got to take it, too.” 

“I won't take *it!” Skippy shouted. 
“Those two bums, Barrett and Wilkie! 
Why, my coach at Madison West, Willis 
Jones — he’s the guy who should get 
your job!” 

- HERMAN L. Masi, Sports Editor 





COKE MAKES FOUNTAIN Ageia 


COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY "= 


NATION'S FAVORITE CLUB 
























BRIGHT 
STAR 


GIVES MORE 
BRIGHT LIGHT LONGER 





















BRIGHT LIGHT 
LONGER 


acc 


always keep a 
BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHT handy 


for work, play, travel, home use 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO.. CLIFTON.N_J 











py 210. 00 WORTH OF 
** FUN — ONLY 10% 


What a treasure huni! Big pac kage 500 Foreign Stamps 
just as received from foreign missions, other sources. In- 
cludes Stamps from Africa, South America, e French, 
Cape Juby, alestine, etc. Includes airmails, commemora- 


tives and stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ 
to SERIOUS APPROVAL APPLICANTS ONLY—one to «4 
customer 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, WN. Y. 





ity itustrated! United S:ates 
\ "be poreane in Packets. Aibums 
Supplies. Special Offers! 








DIFFERENT 


\ 
HARRIS G CO., 107 Trensit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
INDIA 
to approval aplicants. 


Vi se Premiums with purchases. 3 C 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP co., Dept. hs Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


i Fl 100 WORLDWIDE 
F R DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Free to Approval Applicants, Big lists included. 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 107 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON Dept. C, Milmont Park, Pa. 




















High in the Andes 


By W. HENRY BOLLER 


N THIS postage stamp of Bolivia, 

issued in 1916, we see a picture of 
Lake Titicaca, which lies high in the 
Andes Mountains on the border be- 
tween Bolivia and Peru. Both of these 
nations share jurisdiction over this huge 
body of water. 

Lake Titicaca ig famous for both its 
location and its size. Its surface is more 
than 12,000 feet above sea level, and it 
has an area of close to 5000 square 
miles. This makes it one of the world’s 
largest lakes. It is 138 miles long and 
69 miles wide, and its shore line is in- 


Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 







Bolivia's Lake Titicaca stamp 


dented with numerous bays and coves. 
Its clear, cold waters have a maximum 
depth of 700 feet. The level of the lake 
rises about five inches in summer, and 
falls in the winter, but its waters never 
freeze over. This makes year-round 
navigation possible for the tiny steam- 
ers which cross the lake from Bolivian 
ports to the tiny Peruvian port, Puno. 

Ancient civilizations flourished on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca. On an island of 
the same name in the lake many inter- 
esting relics have been found. These 
are believed to be relics of the Inca 
Indians. The present-day Indians living 
in the vicinity of the lake are of the 
Aymaran tribe. One of their tiny sail 
canoes appears on the stamp. 

Many of the Aymaran Indians make 
their living as fishermen, and it is in 
connection with this that a strange thing 
has been happening in Lake Titicaca in 
recent years. It all started about six 
years ago, when the governments of 
Bolivia and Peru stocked the lake with 
fingerling rainbow and speckled trout 
obtained from the United States. Their 
new environment agreed with the tiny 
trout, and they began to grow and 
grow. Perhaps it was the high altitude, 
or some unknown chemical content of 





the lake water, or just an absence of 


natural enemies that made the trout 
grow so big. Many of them have now 
reached the length of five feet and more 

Strangest of all is the fact that the 
Aymaran fishermen donot welcome the 
giant trout. The newcomers from the 
United States feed upon the tim 
“suches,” a native fish which the Indians 
have been catching for centuries, and 
which they highly prize for food. As the 
supply of “suches” has shown signs of 
diminishing, the Indians have begun to 
blast Lake Titicaca’s waters with dyna- 
mite in order to kill the giant trout so 
recently imported from the U. S. 

This article is reprinted from the magazine 


Philately, by special permission of the pub- 
lisher. 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
selection df other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


=——__-— 


Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott’s International 








a / 


$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna + California 





Farias 
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LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO ee ae — FRENCH 


- ‘tom 2 from _ 20" differen 


United 





%. PICTORIALS, Al AIRMAILS. "A 
fen] Real ~ in Se with ap- 
| — Stamp Co. 





SARAWAK CENTENARY, SAN MARINO, ROOSE- 
VELT’S POSTAGE AND AIR MAIL, MULTICOLORED 
DOMINICAN WATERFALLS. THIS WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF STAMPS ONLY 5c TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS. 


RAYMAX, 129A WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 





FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora- 
tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


FREE—ROOSEVELT TRIANGLE!!! 
This beautiful Monaco triangle honors President 
Roosevelt. We're giving them away—absolutely free 
—to approval applicants! 

GRAMATAN STAMP CO., DEPT. F 
Box’ 1002 Church Street Annex New York 8, N. Y. 
















Blackout 


Two hillbillies were riding on the 
train. Someone gave them some ban- 
anas. One hillbilly was quick to eat the 
new thing. He bit into it just as the 
train went into a tunnel. “Don’t you 
eat the banana, too!” he cried to the 
other hillbilly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it makes you blind!” ex- 
claimed the first hillbilly. 

Ines Hileman, Manton (Mich.) Agricultural School 


Pie Face 


A little boy talking to his mother: 
“\fiom, if I were invited out to dinner, 
should I eat pie with a fork?” 

Moruer: “Yes, indeed, Bobby.” 

Bossy: “Gee, I never ate pie with a 
fork.” 

Moruer: “It is very simple, Bobby.” 

Bossy: “Errr, Mom, have you got a 
pie in the house I could PRACTICE 
ON?” 


Dean Martin, Washington School, Hawthorne, Calif 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-fig; 4-Medina; 7-Yemen; 8-Ecua- 
r; 11-N.C.; 12-lemon; 14-Aba; 15-race; 16-to; 
no; 18-he; 20-co.; 22-era; 24-son; 25-Mocha; 

27-strums; 30-dew. 
DOWN: 1-finder; 2-in; 3-Ga.; 4-Mecca; 5-emu; 
leal; 7-Yenbo; 9-Oman; 10 rococo; 13-N.E.; 14- 
at, 18-hem; 19-Eros; 21l-on; 23-act; 24-Saud; 
26-hr.; 28-me; 29-S.W. 








Gert this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF / 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
a Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 
3. Helps loosen phlegm 

Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 
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It takes 35 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 


score of 105. 
* ACROSS + 


1. Floating object used to mark objects 
under water. 

5. Seaport city in Iraq. 

6. Length of life. 

7. Abbr. for mountain. 

9. Tribesmen of Iraq. 

11. Thus. 

12. Amount of surface. 

13. Any person or thing. 

14. Abbr. for South Dakota. 

15. Yes. 

16. Abbr. for North Dakota. 

17. To exist. 

19. Country between Iran and Arabia. 

21. Singular of data. 23. Toward. 

25. Go quickly. 26. Whether. 

27. To take off. 


29. Japanese coins. 


1. Capital of Iraq. 

2. Makes use of. 

3. Either. 

4. Sweet potatoes. 

5. Makes bare. 

8. Preposition meaning for or compared 


with. 

9. Green insect which makes a. shrill 
noise. 

10. Oldest city in world, on Euphrates 
River. 


13. Boy’s name. 

17. Places for bathing. 

18. Fairness or justice. 

20. Egyptian sun god. 

22. Nothing else than. 

23. Slopes or slants. 

24, Preposition meaning from. 
28. Within. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week. 


Missing Link 


TEACHER: “Class is dismissed. Tom, 
will you please stay after school? I want 
to help you with your arithmetic.” 

Tom: “Yes.” 

Teacuer: “How much is two and 
two?” 

Tom: “I don’t know.” 

After about an hour with Tom, the 
teacher said: “I give up. Tom, is there 
anything that puzzles you?” 

Tom: “Yes, where do the numbers go 


when you erase them?” 
Dan Connelly, Bellmawr (N. J.) Park School 








odels 


PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty... hardens into 
wood.Canh be carved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 


YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, too! 
Makes ao perfect filler when mixed with 
Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
also used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOOKLET... 

“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes.’ Ask your 
local model dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 













Swell 
fer patching 
broken balsa! 


=p 


Tube or Can 





U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 











REFILL CHEMICALS Ww 


Do you need chemicals for your chemistry 
set? Now you can have them in wide 
mouth screw top bottles sold in %, %,. 

1 oz., and fluid oz. sizes. Write Madi 

son Chemical Company, 3530 Black- — 
hawk Drive, Madison, Wisconsin 









Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 3c up. Write today. Dept. P, 









Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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WHEW, that’s over—you’'ve crossed the 
last “t’’ and dotted the final “i” in that 
big homework assignment. But one 
more problem remains—getting rid of 
that tired, let-down feeling. This prob- 
lem is a cinch—if you'll let PLANTERS 


PEANUTS tackle it for you. They have 
just what it takes: vitamins for energy 
and flavor that can’t be matched. For 
extra energy in everything you do— 
sports, homework, and everyday living 
—you'll find that fresh, crisp, meaty 
PLANTERS top the peanut field. And for 
another -delicious between-meal trect, 
try a 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. Re- 
member, the “MR. PEANUT’ man on 
the wrapper is always your guarantee 
of happy, healthy, flavorsome eating. 





x 


SEE THE PLANTERS LIMERICK CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT IN THIS ISSUE 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


your teaching easier, more effective. 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


The Right to a Fair Trial 


Democracy Series No. 9, Nov. 10 in Senior, Junior, and World Week. 


Jury trial and its history make a 
fascinating story. Consult general his- 
tory books and encyclopaedias as well 
as the specific materials below. 

PAMPHLETs: Safeguarding Our Civil 
Liberties, R. E. Cushman (No. 43, 7th 
ed., 46); The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution, R. E. Cushman (No. 7, 
'36); both Public Affairs Com., 22 E. 
8th St., N. Y. 16. 10c. This Right Was 
Dearly Won, Bernard Botein (46), 
N. Y. State Citizens’ Com., 309 McBride 
St., Syracuse. Free. Justice, Roscoe 
Pound (Fundamental Am. Princ, Sér., 
16), Nat'l Found. for Ed. in Am. Citi- 
zenship, 46th St. and Sunset Ave., 
Indianapolis 7. 5c. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Tie in the study of Federal aid to 
education with American Education 
Week, Nov. 9-15. Below are materials 
for both topics, Federal aid first. 

PAMPHLETS: Education: Why _ the 
Federal Government Must Help, Nat'l 
Ed. Assoc., 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 
6, D. C. (1945) Free. Federal Aid to 
Public Schools Opposed, Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of N. Y., Liberty 
St., N. Y. (46) Free. We Can Have 
Better Schools, Maxwell S. Stewart 

No. 112, ’46). Pub. Affairs Com., 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 10c. 

ArticLes: “Sound Basis for Federal 
Aid to Education,” Sen. R. A. Taft, 
NEA Journal, May, ’47, “Threat in the 


Books 


Book byways will open for your 
students in these materials. 

Books: Book: The Story of Printing 
ing and Book-making. D. C. McMurtrie 
(3rd Ed., Oxford U. Press, *44). $5. 
Fifty Years of Best Sellers, 1895-1945, 
Alice P. Hackett (Bowker, °45). $3. 
How to Read a Book. M. J. Adler (Si- 
mon & Schuster, 40). The Summing Up, 
Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, °38). 

ArTicLes: For modern book design 
and manufacture, see Publishers 
Weekly, first issue of each month. 
People and Books,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
April 20, ’46. “Book Clubs and Clubs 
and Clubs,” Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 
11, 46. The N. Y. Times Book Review: 


BistiocraAPpHy: “The Struggle for 
Justice,” Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 9, 
"46. 

Booxs: Give Me Liberty, Fowler 
Harper (Wheeler, °42). Government 
in Action, Keohane, Keohane, and Mc- 
Goldrick (Harcourt, 44), Darkness at 
Noon, Arthur Koestler (Modern Lib., 
46). 

Scripts: “Trial by Jury” (No. 179) 
and “Right to Habeas Corpus” (No. 
188); both from Let Freedom Ring. 
(See previous Democracy listings for 
source. ) 

Firms: Fury (Trial sequences) 16 
mm. sd. 15 min. Rent. Teaching Film 


Custodians, N. Y. 18. 


November 10 in Senior, 
Social Studies Edition. 


School Aid Bills,” E. BR. Lewis, Chris- 
tian Century, May 21, ’47. 

Following materials are especially for 
Am. Ed. Week, from NEA (see above 
for address) : 

PAMPHLET: American Education 
Week Manual, lists materials from the 
four sponsoring organizations of AEW, 
plus suggestions; a must. 25c. 

MISCELLANEOUs: Invitations to visit 
schools, 25c per pkg. of 30. Leaflets, 
The Schools Are Yours, A Message to 
Churches, School Health Resources, 
The Public Wants Safety, and others; 
about Ic ea, in quantity. Stickers, post- 
ers at low cost. Movie trailer, 35 mm. 2 


min., $7.50. 


November 10 in Senior 
Advanced English Edition 


Fiftieth Anniversary Issue, Oct. 6, '46. 

PAMPHLETs: Book Clubs, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (R. R. Bowker Lecture, °47), 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., 476 5th Ave., N. Y. 18. 
25c. Book Publishing, Grace Bechtold 
(Voc. and Prof. Mono. No. 63, Bellman 
Pub, Co., 46). 75c. 

Scripts: Treasures Next Door. Ten 
15-min. script dramas of American 
classics. Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. 

Rapio: See “Good Listening,” a fea- 
ture of monthly Scholastic Teacher, for 
radio programs about books. 

Fitms: How to Read A Book. 16 mm. 
sd. col. or b&w. 10 min. Rent or sale, 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1. 


Bibliography on U.N. 


Magazines 


1. United Nations, Weekly Bul- 
letin. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. $6 a year. 

2. United Nations World (monthly), 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
$4 a year. 


Booklets 


1. We, the Peoples...A Brief His- 
tory of the U. N. American Association 
for the U. N., Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, Twenty cents. 

2. The United Nations, by A. W. 
Dulles and B. P. Lamb. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 22 E 38th St., New 
York 16. 35 cents. 


Books 


1. One World in the Making — The 
United Nations, by William G. Carr. 
Ginn and Co., 1946, 

2. How the United Nations Works, 
by Tom Galt. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1947. 


Trans -Jordan 


November 10 in 


Junior Scholastic 


There is little resource material on 
Trans-Jordan itself. For stories about 
Trans-Jordan’s new independence, see 
newspapers and periodicals for April, 
46. For general background, consult 
references on other Arab states. 

ArTicLes: “The Arab League” and 
“Notes on Seven Arab Nations,” Junior 
Scholastic, Nov. 12, ’45. “Geography of 
the Jordan,” Nelson Glueck, Nat'l Geo- 
graphic, Dec., ’44. 

PAMPHLETs: East and West of Suez, 
John S. Badeau (No. 39 Headline 
Books, *43); The Puzzle of Palestine, 
David H. Popper (Headline Books No. 
14, °38); both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25c. 

Booxs: Handbook of Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan, Sir H. C. J. Luke and 
Edward Keith-Roach (Macmillan, ’34); 
this is good but difficult. 

Script AND ReEcorDING: Near East- 
ern Peoples (No. 121 Americans All — 
Immigrants All ser.), 30 min., Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. See Sept. 
22 for recording information. 

See reference materials listed for 
Junior Scholastic in “Tools for Teachers” 


of Sept. 22, 29, and Oct. 13. 
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: ALLERGIC 
TOFACTS? Not 
Miss Jones’ Students! 


Her pupils like the way she teaches. 
Her classroom hums with interest. 
Because she and her students use 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


Miss Jones finds the Scholastic Teach- 
er Edition invaluable in lesson plan- 
ning. Her pupils respond with en- 
thusiasm to the special classroom 
discussions — projects based on the 
timely articles and lively features in 
their own student edition. 


Thousands of English and social 
studies teachers all over the country 
are kindling this same magic spark 
of interest in their classrooms. So 
can you. 


Use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES as 
part of your every-day teaching 
equipment. Place your classroom 
order now. Enter the quantity you 
need on the coupon below and mail 
it TODAY. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SS A A A A A A A A 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need for your 
students. Order may be revised within 3 weeks 
of receipt of first issue. A final order card will 
be sent 

No. of copies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


__Combination Edition 75¢ 
___Social Studies Edition 60c 
____£{Advanced English Edition 60c 

__WORLD WEEK 50c 
___PRACTICAL ENGLISH 60c 

___JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 45c 


Prices: Per Student Per Semes- 
ter. 5 of more to same address. 


Name 
Address 
School 
City 


Zone State 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES _ 10-20 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 























The flag of the new Dominion 
of India should be pasted over 
the former India flag. Horizontal 
bars, top to bottom, are saffron 
(orange-yellow), white, and 
green. Spinning wheel in center 
is dark blue. 


Pakistan and Yemen are the 
56th and 57th U. N. members. 
Paste their flags at bottom of 
chart. Pakistan’s flag is green. 
Vertical stripe at left and sta: 
and crescent are white. 


Yemen’s flag is a “tame” red. 
The stars in each corner and the 
sword in the center are white 
With these three additions, your 
United Nations flag chart will be 
up-to-the-minute. 


(Have art students color flags, which can be pasted on the chart.) 





Ammunition for Debaters 


Following are materials useful to stu- 
dents working on the 1947-48 debate 
topic: “Should the Federal Government 
require arbitration of labor disputes in 
all basic industries.” (See Senior Scho- 
lastic, October 13.) 

“Can Courts Rule Labor?” by L. 
Waldman. American Mercury July, 
1946. Discussion, September, 1946. 

“Compulsory Arbitration of All Labor 
Visputes,” edited by E. M. Phelps. Bib- 
liography, United Debaters Annual 
1945-1946. 

“Do You Favor Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion of Labor Disputes Where Work 
Stoppages Jeopardize the Nation’s In- 
dustries?” United States News. Decem- 
ber 27, 1946. 

“When Chicago Took His Measure.” 
Survey Graphic, August, 1946. 


“Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
Seven Foreign Countries,” by J. A. Flex 
ner and others. Monthly Labor Revieu 
August, 1946. 

“Should Arbitration Be Compulsory 
in Disputes Affecting Vital Industries? 
United States News. January 10, 1947 

“Should Basic Industries Be Subject 
to Compulsory Arbitration?” by H. Fe: 
guson. Congressional Digest. Marcl 
1947, 

“Should the Government Enforce La 
bor Peace?” Poll of Experts; edited by 
A. Kornhauser. American Magazine 
November, 1945. 

“Wanted: A Federal Labor Policy, 
by Dorothy Thompson. Ladies Hom: 
Journal. February, 1947. 

“What’s Wrong With Our Labo: 


_ Policy?” Newsweek, December, 1945 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON EDIE toni holds the right to drill 


lran (p. 5) 
Aim 

To give the pupils a knowledge of 
iran, of her geography, her culture, and 
her importance in the economy of the 


vorld. 


Procedure 
Teacher: When we look with eyes 
trained to see, we notice many things 
that would otherwise escape our at- 
tention. A walk in the woods, a ride in 
| plane, a stroll along a city street, all 
veal different knowledge to different 
people. In approaching the study of 
Iran, the nation once called Persia, let 
; all choose one of the following roles, 
ind with the special interests of that 
person’s work in mind, we shall read 
the article. Let us take notes and pre- 
ire to report on anything pertaining to 
ir chosen role. When our reports are 
lled for, we shall read aloud from 
article anything we consider im- 
tant and write on the board any 
names and figures we wish to empha- 
size. It is likely that there will be some 
petitions since the interests of nurses 
id doctors and home economics stu- 
ents may overlap, just as the farmer's 
terests will be important to the city 
rker and consumer. 


Roles 
engineer farmer and 
business man herdsman 
doctor news com- 
nurse mentator 
teacher documentary film 
industrial worker photographer 


Minimum Essentials of Reports 
iL ngineer 
Forty-two per cent of all known oil 
serves in the world are in the Middle 
East. Iran, with an estimated 5,000,- 
(00,000 barrels, ranks highest in these 
il reserves. The British oil company 


for oil in Southern Iran. Oil fields in 
northern Iran have not yet been put 
into production. Russia is eager for 
control over these fields. 


Business Man 


The tribesmen ot Iran make beauti- 
ful pottery and the world-famous 
Persian rugs and carpets. Each tribe 
has its own pattern and color arrange- 
ment for its rugs. Most manufactured 
goods are still made by hand. A few 
factories have been built. There are 
sugar, rice, and silk mills; oil refineries; 
and cément, glycerine, and small arms 
factories. It is estimated that 5,000,- 
000,000 barrels of oil lie under the 
desert sands of Iran 
Doctor and Nurse 

Disease is widespread in Iran. Chol- 
era is the most dreaded disease. The 
Iranians have welcomed American and 
British doctors who have gone to Iran 
to help. wipe out disease. 

Teacher 

The number of schogls in Iran has 
increased rapidly within the last 20 
years. Still, only a small percentage of 
the people can read and write. Nearly 
all the people are Moslems. Moslem 
priests, called mullahs, play an impor- 
tant part in community life. They are 
in charge of most schools. Persian is 
the principal language of the Iranians. 
Some tribes, like the Kurds, have their 
own languages. Other languages spoken 
are Turkish and Arabic. In the cities 
English and French are often heard. 
Industrial Worker 

Iran’s few factories have been built 
in the cities. There are sugar, rice, and 
silk mills; oil refineries; and cement, 
glycerine, and small arms factories. 
Home Economics Student 

Round flaps of wheat bread are the 


main food of the poor people of Iran. 
Iranians also eat dairy products, mut- 


ton, fish, etc. Their diet depends on 
the section of the country in which they 
live. The poor of Iran have no tables, 
chairs, plates, or silverware. They sit 
cross-legged on the floor around a tray 
and eat with their fingers. They use 
only their right hand in eating. Most 
manufactured goods are still made by 


hand. 
Farmer and Herdsman 


There are many farmers who work 
the same land year after year. Many 
of them are tenant farmers. They are 
undernourished and ill-clothed. Farms 
must be irrigated if they are not to 
turn into desert wastes. Wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, tobacco, cotton, and suzar 
beets are the main crops. One fourth 
of the people are nomads — wanderers 
who drive their flocks of sheep, goats, 
and cattle from pasture to pasture. The 
tribes provide the towns with meat, 
milk, ‘butter, and cheese. They make 
rugs and pottery. 

News Commentators 

(a) 194] — Foreign troops in Iran 

(b) 1946 — Withdrawal of troops 

(c) Prime Minister Ghavam’s oil 
agreement with Russia 

(d) Debate in the Iranian Parlia- 
ment 


Documentary Film Photographer 


Sample outline for a film 

(a) Map of Iran showing surround- 
ing land and water 

(b) Life of the nomadic tribesmen 

(c) Rug weavers and pottery makers 

#(d) Irrigated farms 

(e) Cities of Iran — Teheran, Tabriz, 
Istahan, Meshed, Shiraz. 

(f) Factories of Iran 

(zg) A Moslem school 

(h) A house with few furnishings 

(i) Health service in Iran 

(j) Iran’s oil fields 
Quiz 

1. Who is the present ruler of Tran? 
[Mohammed Riza.] (turn page) 
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Coming Next Week 
(November 3) 
Theme Article: Syria 
‘ Belgian Diary: First in a series 
of diaries prepared especially for 
Junior Scholastic by young people 
who traveled through Europe and 
Latin America last summer. 


Theme Articles to Come 


November 10: 
Trans-Jordan 
November 17: Turkey 
December 1: Greece 
December 7: Italy 


Lebanon and 































¢ 
2. What is the population of Iran? 


[17 million.] 

8. What portion of the people are 
nomads? [One-fourth.] 

4. For what work are the craftsmen 
of Iran famous? [Rug-making. ] 

5. What does the name Iran mean? 
{Land of the Aryans.] 


Freedom to Be Well- 
informed (p.) 8 


1. Bring to class a sampling of the 
newspapers read in your city or town 
—the big dailies, the weeklies, the 
foreign language papers, the Negro 
press. 

2. How many different daily news- 
papers are published in this country? 
[1,750.] 

8. What portion of these dailies are 
owned by newspaper “chains”? [More 
than half.) 

4. What three major agencies serve 
the newspapers with news or syndicated 
features? [Associated Press, United 
Press, International News Service.] 

5. What did the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press report? [That our 
newspapers, radios, and movies are in 
the hands of too few people.) 

6. Freedom of the press is both 
freedom “for” people to criticize, and 
freedom “from” people who might pub- 
lish statements damaging to others. How 
is the latter freedom protected? [By 
state libel laws.] 

7. Of what importance. are these 
names in newspaper history — William 
Allen White, James Franklin, John 
Peter Zenger, The Bill of Rights, Eh: 
poria Gazetter 

8, How many of you ever undertook 
to publish a news sheet? What did you 
call your paper? 

9. Read aloud the editorial which 
William Allen White wrote after he was 
threatened with arrest because he sup- 
ported a railroad strike. 


Story of a Steer (p. 4) 


Place the following outline on the 
board and assign the task of interpret- 
ing each of the various sections of the 
outline to two pupils after the article 
has been read by the class. 

1. Summer 1945 — 100 pounds — 5 
cents — 2 tons of hay — windmills — soy- 
bean cakes — salt — DDT spray. 

2. Summer 1946 —711 pounds — 16 
cents — $114 — eastern Nebraska. 

3. 19389—10% cents; 1946—16 
cents; ranchers. 


4. Increases in costs— fence posts-— * 


bulls -- seasonal workers. 








2. How is your family helping to 
carry out the President’s program? 

3. How can you and your family help 
restaurants save food? 

[By asking for bread and butter only 
if necessary, when dining out.] 

4. Name three groups that have been 
asked to cut down on the amount of 
grain they use. 

[Farmers, bakers, liquor distillers, 
Farmers have been asked to feed less 
grain to livestock and poultry. Bakers 
have been asked to use less flour. Dis- 
tillers have agreed to stop using wheat 


~“ari@ to cut their use of other grains by 


50 t cent. ] 4 
5. Corn stalks and grass — corn Pd) " ry 


alfalfa—1 bushel corn, 6 poundsto 
steer — 1,320 pounds — 35% cents. 

6. 80 bushels corn—ton alfalfa— 
cotton seed, linseed, soybean cakes, 
salt — $190. 

7. Omaha —New Jersey — $13 —33 
pounds — 2 cents — fat — 477 pounds — 
57 cents—59 cents ~ bones and suet 
— $1.10. 


Hallowe’en Ghost Story (p. 10) 


A group of boys will be able to pro- 
duce this Hallowe’en play with little 
rehearsal. You will need six boys and 
six “ghosts,” although either group can 
be expanded to accommodate more 
players. The storyteller becomes one of 
the players, stepping into the scene as 
the curtains open amd continuing his 
story when the play ends. Sheets and 
masks are the only costuming required. 
Properties are of the simplest — a table, 
a gavel, chairs, several flash lights, a 
big bone, large white handkerchiefs or 
strips of sheeting for muzzling and 
tying the captives, and an assortment 
of old boxes, screens, garden tools, or 
anything that will make the stage look 
like Joe Taylor’s basement and, at the 
same time, previde hiding places for 
the ghosts. Audience interest will be 
heightened if the players will substi- 
tute their own nicknames for those used 
in this play, and if they will make a 
survey to discover how many pupils 
have a birthday on Hallowe’en. The 
names of such pupils can then be read 
out by Scare Face when he makes his 
report at the ghost meeting. 


Save Food (p. 3) 


1. What are the four points in the 
Citizens’ Food Committee’s program to 
save food for Europe? 

[Use no meat on Tuesdays; use no 
poultry, or eggs on Thursdays; save a 
slice of \bread every day; public eating 
places should serve bread and butter 
only on kequest.] 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. By what name was Iran formerly 
called? [Persia.] 

2. What country controls oil fields in 
southern Iran? [Great Britain.] 

3. What is Iran’s parliament called? 
[The Maijlis.] 

4. Iran is a Moslem nation, but she 
is not a member of the Arab League. 
Why? [Arabs are in the minority in 
Iran. Most Iranians are Persians, though 
there are Turks, Baluchi, and other 
groups among them. Not every Moslem 
nation is an Arab nation.] 

5. Who is chairman of the Citizens’ 
Food Committee? [Charles Luckman. | 

6. What famous American published 
The Emporia Gazette? [William Allen 
White. ] 

7. What is the Associated Press — 
a daily newspaper, a news agency, or 
an association of newsboys? [News 
agency. ] 

8. What is the main item of food on 
which steers fatten before being 
slaughtered? [Corn.] 

9. How mary slices of -bread has 
each of us been asked to save every day? 
[One. ] 

10. How have U. S. farmers been 
asked to save food? [They have been 
asked to feed less grain to livestock and 


poultry.) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 18 
ACROSS: 1-lyan; 5-Parsee; 7-ere; 9-Kurd; 11- 
Lurs; 13-stay; 14-mesh; 15-ese; 16-diaper; 19-ahoy 
DOWN: 1-Ia.; 2-rr.; 3-asks; 4-neuter; 5-Persia 
6-eras; 7-elm; 8-rued; 10-dye; 12-Shah; 17-P 
18-ey. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 


1, TELL THE DIFFERENCE: 1-king, wander- 
ing tribesman; 2-Moslem priest, Parliament; 
Persia, Mesopotamia; 4-province, city. 

2. RIGHT DIRECTION: 1-north; 2-south; 3- 
—n 4-n ; 5-west. 

3. WHO AM (WAS) I?: 1-Charles Luckman 
2- ——_ Allen White; 3- maunes Franklin. 

. HECKLING HECTOR: eee 

My PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU:  1-Black 
Angus; 2-Circle ee 4, 11, 18, 25; 3-Check 
November 6, 13, 20. 
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